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News and Notes 


time they will realize that it entails a considerable increase in expenditure. If 

thesAssowiation is to remain on a sound financial basis and to be able to increase 
its activities, the membership must be increased well beyond the figure of 270 or so at 
which it now stands. We appeal to everyone to help in this important matter of enrol- 
ling new members. A new edition of the prospectus describing the Association has 
now been printed and copies for distribution may be had on application to the Secretary. 
Much help might likewise be given to the Association by sending several years’ subscrip- 
tions together. This would also save members trouble. Donations towards expenses 
,are always welcome. 

We again urge members to send in their questions and difficulties. This is a feature 
which we hope to develop regularly in these pages. Further supplies of the book-lists 
on ‘‘ Christ and the Gospels” and “St. Paul and his Writings” are now available. 

3 Those who have not had copies may obtain them free and post free from the Secretary. 
Additional copies may be obtained at a cost of one penny each. . 

Translation work. A list is being compiled of continental works on Holy Scripture 
suitable for translation into English. Foreign Catholics have done admirable work in 
the field of Holy Writ that we cannot afford to ignore. No doubt many students will 
not need translations of such works but undoubtedly there exists a considerable number 
of people who will welcome their appearance. Some members have already expressed 
their willingness to help in the task of translation. We should be glad’to know the names 
of others who would do likewise and also the language they would be prepared to 
translate. Suggestions of books for translation will also be helpful. All correspondence 
on this matter should be sent to Very Rev. Mgr. Barton, D.D., St. Catherine, Money 


Lane, West Drayton, Middx. 


Mitre tes will. welcome the appearance of these pages in print. At the same 
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The Catholic Biblical Association of America. We take the following-from the 
January issue of their Quarterly: “ The work of revising the English of the a: 
(Douay Version) is advancing steadily. The final draft of the Twelve Minor Prophets 
is all but finished and the Psalms are in the final stages of preparation. Publication of 
the Psalms and the Minor Prophets, unless unforeseen difficulties arise, may be counted 
on before the end of the year 1944.” 

Canadian Biblical Association. On January 30th, 1944, the first meeting was held 
at the Grand Seminaire, Montreal, of the ‘‘ Association Catholique d’Etudes Bibliques 
au Canada.” Among the projects discussed was a new French translation of the four 
Gospels. We extend a hearty welcome to the new Society and wish it every success. 

The Encyclical ‘‘ Divino Afflante Spiritu.” The English translation of this impor- 
tant document, admirably done by Canon Smith, is being published by the Catholic 
Truth Society. A summaty and appreciation of it by Rev. Edmund F. Sutcliffe, S.J. 
appears in the Clergy Review for July, 1944. ; 

The Authorized Version. On p. 4 will be found a discussion of the suggested 
adaptation of the Authorized Version for Catholic use. Though the views are unfavour- 
able to the proposal, it is not intended to preclude all further discussion of the question. 
One may also consult an article by Fr. Hugh Pope, O.P., in.the Clergy Review, February 
1944, p. 50, which contains much information not easily obtainable elsewhere. 


The Approach to the Old Testament * 


the Lord showed him all the land. His eyes|could turn to the eternal snows on 

the miountain peaks, or to the | cornfields in the plains, to the edpscengemass-abthe 
Dead Sea at his feet, or to Jerusalem destined to capture the imagination of the world. 
Wherever they turned, they rested upon the inheritance promised by the Lord to Israel. 
Haec sunt per allegoriam dicta! They are a reminder that too many of us need that 
bird’s-eye view of the rich landscape spread out before us in the pages of the Old Testa- 
ment. Perhaps other more. competent contributors will do the work of Josue and 
help us master the individual towns and strongholds. Here it will be enough to give 
a panoramic view, describing our general impressions and pointing out some vantage 
points from which to appreciate the significance and beauty of this vast inheritance of 
Israel. 

If we wish to reduce the contents of the whole of the Old Testament to a single 
statement, we might say: the Old Testament is a collection of books recognised by the 
Church as inspired, made up of songs, prayers, history, proverbs and prophetic oracles, 
and expressed within the historical and religious framework of the ancient East. | They 
are not the only literary products of Israel, for various Hebrew writings mentioned in 
the Bible have long since perished. Neither are they meant to be the complete account 
of the events they describe. For these books differ from secular writings, not only 
in that they have God for their Author, but also because they subordinate all other 
interests to the religious one. In the book of Ruth for example, a searchlight of divine 
publicity is focused upon a widowed Moabitess of no political importance. | The 


reason is she is the ancestress of the Davidic dynasty to whom was promised the future 
Redeemer. 


Besten he died, Moses climbed a mountain range overlooking |Canaan, and there 


Perhaps the first general impression made. on a cultured pagan by a first glance 
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at the Old Testament would be one of bewilderment. He would find a mixture of 
early religious traditions, complex laws, sacred oracles and national history written in 
different styles and belonging to different epochs. His bewilderment would be arti- 
ficially increased at finding this collection bound in one book and arranged out of chrono- 
logical order, with little or no indication as to when history began and poetry ended. 
When due allowance is made, something of the same effect would be produced in us, 
if we were confronted with Caesar’s \Gallic Wars, Milton’s Paradise Lost, the Code of 
Justinian, the Meditations of Cardinal Newman, and the fulminations of Savonarola, 
all bound in one book and printed in dull monotonous uniformity. The Bible, as has 
been said so often, is not so much a book as a library. It is like Solomon’s Temple, 
built by many hands, of materials drawn from all sorts of places, and taking centuries 
longer than any temple to grow into its present fulness and cohesion. Comparing 
it with other religious books, Matthew Arnold once remarked : ‘‘ The Koran was made, 
the Bible grew.” 

Not only did the Bible itself grow, but this very growth was rooted in a rich back- 
ground of history of thousands of years. Just how far back these roots are stretched, 
it is not easy to say. The work of Turville-Petre near the Sea of Galilee, the discoveries 
in the Carmel district of\|Miss Garrod, of Miss Gardner and Miss Bate at Bethlehem, 
and the excavations of Professor Garstang at Jericho have almost ceased to make 4000 
B.C. prehistoric. Similar discoveries in Egypt and Babylon give us\ the back drop- 
curtain, as it were, for the stage on which the drama of Israel’s destiny was played. But 
what a multicoloured background it is !—the rise and fall of empires with Palestine as 
the shuttlecock between the great civilizations of Babylon and Egypt, Assyria, Persia, 
Greece and Rome. They are a constant reminder that Israel did not live and develop 
inavacuum. Syria and Palestine constituted the single land-bridge between the ne 


and greatest centres of civilization, the one Asiatic, the other Egyptian. For merchan& , 


politician, or soldier, Palestine was of immense importance. Shalmaneser (in the days 
of Achab), Tiglath-Pileser (in the reign of Achaz), Alexander, Pompey, Napoleon, 
and General Allenby have all sought to master this strategic bridgehead. Thus there 
was a constant ebb and flow of culture, politics, and religious influences pressing in upon 


‘Israel which are reflected in the pages of the Old Testament. 


This historical development has an important corollary. Unlike the New Testa- 
ment dispensation, revelation in the Old was not complete and final. Things that are 
so obvious to us now, were not at all obvious to the early Hebrews. Time and time 
again the ABC of all religious teaching had to be drummed into the wayward minds of 
the Israelites. It took many of them centuries to grasp the plain fact that God is One 
and Holy, loving righteousness and hating iniquity. The picture of Moses, his face 
haloed by his communion with the Eternal, staring down the mountain at the camp- 
fires lit around the Golden Calf, and the broken Tables of the Law lying at his feet, 
is a vision of shattering disillusionment over the wilful heart of Israel. ‘‘ The ox know- 
eth his owner and the ass his master’s crib, but Israel hath not known me, and my people 
hath not understood ” was true as late as the time of Isaias. Those people who explain 
the peculiar history of Israel by saying that the Hebrews had a natural genius for spiritual 
religion, apart from revelation, need to read their Bibles again. The reaction against 
the Tyrian gods and their debauched cultus under the driving force of Elias and Eliseus 
saved the nation from almost national apostasy. As far back as the time of the Judges 
two currents of religious tendencies began to flow, which were destined to continue 
throughout the whole of Israelite history. Sometimes they flowed side by side, at other 
times they mingled and divided—the one upheld the pure traditional religion of Moses, 
the other, yielding to the contagion of neighbouring heathen peoples and their own 
weakness, manifested a more or less debased monotheism. On the one side were souls 
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for whom the religion of Yahweh was the heart of all existence, individual and national. 
For them that religion was the principle of all prosperity, the source of power and glory, 
the unique law whereby to judge the incidents of life and the events of history. On the 
other side were men like Saul; Achab, and Achaz who let themselves be guided by per- 
sonal. interest, for whom religion was but a means to a selfish end, and whose human 
intrigues hid from their eyes the ever acting hand of God. So it was only gradually 
from crude, half-savage beginnings and many a relapse that the mingled judgments and 
mercies of God cleansed the Hebrews’ faith from superstition and illusion in preparation 
for the noble mission imposed on them from on high. 

Another element of diversity, if not complexity, is to be found in the wide range of 
character studies which make the Old Testament so vividly human. At the back of 
my mind is a paradoxical list of characters who arouse my keenest interest. Adam 
(the man who was never born), Elias (the man who never died), Job (the man who cursed 
his birthday), Jonas (the man who sulked with God), David (the man after God’s heart), 
Ruth (the woman who liked her mother-in-law), Jael (the woman who hit the nail on 
the head), and Respha (the woman who guarded corpses). There is a mine of spiritual 
experience in the lives of saints and sinners and humdrum folk as they pass before us 
in the Old Testament story. There are the deepest emotions and highest aspirations 
of which man is capable voiced in language that can never grow old. In the Psalter 
especially and in the prophets, the men who wrote the Old Testament knew what it 
was to have the 

“ Desperate tides of the whole world’s great anguish 
Forced through the channels of a single heart.” 


Read aloud the passage describing David’s grief for the death of his worthless son, 
Absalom (cfr. II Kgs., xviii). Listen to that cry echoing down the empty halls of his 
palace: “My son Absalom, Absalom, my son! Would to God that I might die for 
thee, Absalom, Absalom my son, my son Absalom!” Or read again of that mother of 
sorrow in the Old Testament, Respha,Saul’s widowed queen, as she stood beneath seven 
crucified bodies, once the sons of her dead husband (II Kgs., xxi). For four long months 
she never left that grisly spot. . Night after night she had little sleep as the eyes of beastg 
of prey gleamed at her in the darkness. By noonday, when the heavens were'a sea of 
molten brass, there would be dark specks in the sky and vultures came croaking hungrily 
up the hillside with only a half-demented woman to keep them at bay. Her utter 
devotion melted the wrath of the fierce men who had slain those sons. They took away 
their bones and buried them beside Saul and Jonathan, and there in the dust they lie to 
this day. Within those pages are the cries of penitence and rapture which men feel at 
their purest moments, and the voices of mighty hopes beckoning them on to the horizons 
of eternity. They are filled with birth, death, hunger and parting, labour, joy and 
goodness—very elemental things, it is true, but the very stuff of all human life. 


pot acekori hee _ (Go be-cauchrded.) 
Biblical Query 


Would it not be a wise plan to take and baptize the Authorized Version for use as our 
standard translation of the Bible ? 


HIS question has been debated more than once in the past and those interested in 
a full-dress discussion may spend a profitable hour or two reading the correspon- 
dence columns of The Tablet. See the indices to the volumes for 1884 and 1921. 
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The correspondence of 1884 was summarized in the second volume for 1921, pp. 70f. 
The correspondence of this latter year was the occasion of a public discussion of the 
question at the Bible Congress held that year at Cambridge in commemoration of the 
fifteenth centenary of St. Jerome’s death. — a , 

The discussion was opened by Canon Barry, himself a strong protagonist of the 
view that we ought to correct the errors of the Authorized Version and make it our own. 
He was not supported by even one out of at least half a dozen subsequent speakers. 
His case was based on apostolic grounds. He maintained that the Authorized Version 
was the Bible and the bond of the English-speaking world and that to make it Catholic 
would be a most powerful means for winning over our separated brethren. This was 
met by the rejoinder that times have changed and that the Bible is no longer the treasured 
possession of every English home. To-day, of. course, the situation has deteriorated 
and now the Bible is a closed book to most of our fellow-countrymen. Moreover, 
a number of letters appeared from converts declaring that devoted as they were to the 
Authorized Version as members of the Anglican Church, they had come to prefer the 
existing Catholic version as clearer and more intelligible. It was urged, further, that 
what is wanted is a Bible in the language of to-day in order to be readily intelligible 
to the people of to-day. The Authorized Version was written in the language of three 
centuries ago. 

Great as is the importance of beauty of language, the importance of intelligibility 
is greater, but that of accuracy is paramount. The Authorized Version was made at ~ 
a time when the knowledge of biblical languages was far less perfect than it is to-day. 
It is not, therefore, surprising that in the last century it was found to need a drastic revi- 
sion. Hence the Revised Version of 1881, and it is acknowledged that this is no longer 
the Authorized Version. It is clear that we cannot take, as it stands,’a version acknow- 
ledged to be so faulty. And the effort of the revisers, whose work is admitted not to 
have been a success, is a warning of the impossibility of the manifold carrection of a 


classic without destroying its character. 
Vea he SUTCRIDRH WS. 


Another correspondent quotes the reply of the Biblical Commission of August 
22nd, 1943 (cf. Clergy Review, Vol. XXIII, 1943, p- 524). This allows bishops to recom- 
mend to the faithful a version which has been found after due examination to be specially 
trustworthy and suitable (“‘ magis fida et apta’’), whether made from the Vulgate or 
the original languages. Now the Authorized Version can claim no advantage of accuracy 
to offset its Protestant origin, since the Revisers (1881-1885) were forced to make twenty 
thousand corrections. Moreover the satisfaction which would be felt by the relatively 
few converts at being allowed to continue reading their familiar version must be weighed 
against the “ scandalum pusillorum ” which the use of a non-Catholic version would 
cause among many Catholics. The undoubted literary excellence of the Authorized 
Version does indeed commend it, but even here allowance must be made for the beauty 
which the original text already contains and for the familiarity which may have sharpened 
unnaturally the appreciation of its cadences. 

It is true that the adoption of the Authorized Version would not be a fundamental 
revolution (the Old Testament of the Vulgate and of the. Authorized Version are based 
on practically the same Hebrew text, and the New Testament of the Authorized Version 
bears unmistakable signs of the Rheims Testament), but it would be a lamentable regres- | 
sion. To return to the early seventeenth century would be to refuse the progress that 
has since been made in textual criticism and in the appreciation of the languages of both 


Testaments. ! ; 
The main requirement at present is an accurate translation of the whole Bible, but 


~ 
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some time must clapse before this is available (see the BULLETIN for April). Meanwhile 
a neat logical re-arrangement of the text superseding the more arbitrary chapter-division 
would go a long way towards satisfying our need; and the forthcoming Catholic 
Commentary on Holy Scripture” should prove of great value for our study of the Bible. 


Book Review 


Phe New Teocamenes Translated dy Mgr. Knox, 1944 (for private circulation only). 


tt is impossible to do justice to this important work within the short space available 
for this review, but it seems right that some attempt should be made to appraise its value. 

tn the first place, the opinions here expressed are not those of the C.B.A. but only 
those of the reviewer, Secondly, there is no intention of anticipating or influencing 
the judgment of the Hierarchy in whom alone resides the authority to impose, permit 
orreject this translation, “Fhirdly, as the work is printed for private circulation only, 
it can only be reviewed in a periodical having a private circulation, such as this Bulletin. 

“Dus New ‘TestaAMENT . , . NEWLY TRANSLATED FROM THE VULGATE LATIN AT 
ree ReQunst OF THEIR LORDSHIPS THE ARCHBISHOPS AND BISHOPS OF ENGLAND AND 
Watxs.”” So runs the title page, but the translator’s preface informs us that the work 
is only a deatt submiteed to them * in full consciousness of its limitations, for their accept- 
ance” What the attitude of the Hierarchy may be has not yet transpired, but the eager- 
ness Of the Catholic public to obtain copies of “ this experimental text for their own 
private use” has been so great that something over 9,000 copies have been issued at 
cost price for private circulation, 

A pleasing teature which immediately strikes the eye on opening this neatly bound 
rGmeo is the abanconment of the old verse by verse paragraphing in favour of a continuous 
text with marginal references, Print, paper, and binding are all excellent for a war-time 
production, and justify Mgr, Knox's boast ofits being “ the first Catholic New Testament, 
legibly printed, which ever went into a man’s pocket.” May it mark a general turning 
point in Catholic Bible production | : 

The next thing which strikes the reader is that this is indeed a new trarislation ; it 
& HO Mere patching or revision of the current text of the Douay Version. Mgr. Knox 
has taker his courage in both hands and made a clean break with the traditional style of 
translation, “To quote his own words in a recent lecture, “* Thoughts on Bible Trans- 
lation,” he here gives us a Arereny, not a literal, translation. “* The first thing demanded 
ofa new translation is that it should break away from the literal translation of sentences.” 
A ew translation af what? Of the Clementine recension of the Vulgate, since this 
is the version juridically accepted as the standard text in the Catholic Church. Mgr. 
Kaox makes no attempt to go behind the Clementine Vulgate except when (1) it makes 
honsease ; (2) it is pacient of nwo different interpretations ; (3) the Latin word does not 
contradict, but merely falls short of) the original, ie, “ gives a weak equivalent for a 
colowetal word in the original’; and (4) it seems necessary, as in the Psalms, “to 
restorn, here and there, more plausible tenses to the verbs when the Latin comes, directly 
Or tnetivectiy, rom the Hebrew.” A few examples will best show how radical are the 


changes coatemplared by Mgr Knox, 
Ads, wai, S ; For the Son of Man is Lord even of the Sabbath (D.V.). 
Me Som of Man has even the sabbath at his disposal (Knox). 
Ads wee tas He that can take, let him take it (D.V.). : 
Ake Hus in, you whose hearts are large enough for it (Knox), 
4 ‘ 


Mt. xxiv,22: And unless those days had been shortened, no flesh should be saved | 
; (D.V.). 
There would have been no hope left for any human creature, if the 
number of those days had not been cut short (Knox). 


In. i, 13: Who are born, not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will 
of man, but of God (D.V.). 

Their birth came, not from human stock, not from nature’s will or 
man’s, but from God (Knox). 


Gal. ii, 16, 21: Because by the works of the law no flesh shall be justified... For if 
justice be by the law then Christ died in vain (D.V.). 
Observance of the law cannot win acceptance for a single human 
creature. . . If we can be justified through the law, then Christ’s 
death was needless (Knox). ; 


Rom. x1, 33:  O, the depth of the riches of the wisdom and of the knowledge of God 
(D.V.). 
How deep is the mine of God’s wisdom, of His knowledge (Knox). 
Apoc. ti, 8: These things saith the First and the Last, who was dead and is alive 
(D.V.). 
A message to thee from Him, who is before all and at the end of all, 
who underwent death and now is alive (Knox), 


The above passages, taken at random, give a good idea of the revolutionary changes 
here submitted. 

The great merit of the present translation is twofold. Being the work of one man 
its style is consistent throughout, and, be it added, maintained at q consistently high level. 
But its chief attraction undoubtedly lies in its extreme clarity and readability. With 
its aid it is possible to follow even the most difficult arguments of St.' Paul with the 
greatest ease. Mgr. Knox has aimed at producing what he calls “‘ timeless English,” 
viz., “ the use of no word, no phrase, and as far as possible no turn of sentence, which 
would not have passed as decent literary English in the seventeenth century, and would 
not pass as decent literary English to-day.’ As far as intelligibility goes, it has the 
Douay Version beaten from the start. 

What then is to be our verdict on this new translation? The present reviewer 
does not consider it his province to decide whether a literary translation of this sort 
should be adopted for public reading in Church. His function, as he conceives it, is 
to offer the pros and cons of a literal versus a literary version from the point of view of 
a professional scripturist. 

As to the accuracy of the translation, great pains have been taken to probe the 
meaning of the Vulgate and to adhere to the most probable sense. The only criticism 
ghat we would venture to make is that in some places there is a tendency to be over- 
precise. For if it be the duty of the translator to convey the true sense where the meaning 
is clear, it is equally his duty to convey the rig)it note of obscurity waere the sense of 
the original is lost, or thought to be lost, e.g., Il Thess. ti, 7, waere the translation fails 
to indicate the obscurity of the Vulgate (and of the Greek). 

As to the method of translation, it has to be confessed that the effect of a continuous 
use of paraphrase is to set a great gulf between the original and the translation. Nor 
does the literary translation arrest the attention or provoke inquiry in the sam2 way as | 
the literal.. The continuous paraphrase seems to imoart a peculiar sort of flatness, a 
kind of sameness or prosaic quality which becomes a little tiresom2 after atime. Admit- 
tedly, it is very hard to be sure that a merely p2rsonal bias against waat is new and strange 
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may not have crept into this judgment. Still, the literary translation fails to .grip, and 
one misses the arresting apophthegms of the older translations. a 

The second disadvantage of the literary translation is that it makes, the comparison 
of kindred or derived passages next oor to impossible. To take one example, the 
word “flesh ” which has indeed many connotations in St. Paul, is rendered in Jn. i, 13, 
as “ nature,” in Col. ii, 18, as “ human speculation,” in Gal. ii, 16, as “a human creature, 
and so on. Moreover, consistency in this matter is impossible since certain key passages 
have to be rendered in the traditional manner. For example, Mgr. Knox has rightly 
decided to retain “ flesh and blood” in Mt. xvi, 16, “ Blessed are thou, Simon son of 
Jona: it is not flesh and blood, it is my Father, etc.” while paraphrasing the same 
words in Gal. i, 16, by the phrase ‘‘ any human creature.” This is somewhat of a disad- 
vantage when trying to explain one text by another (the traditional Catholic method) 
and doubly so in this case where there is a probability of the one passage being derived 
from the other. Nothing was to be gained by rendering “ flesh and blood” by some 
such phrase as “ human agency” in the Matthean context. Would it not have been 
equally well to avoid it in the Galatian? Any intelligent reading of the Bible presup- 
poses familiarity with a certain number of technical terms, such as Kingdom of God, 
Son of Man, grace, the Law, justification, and so on, and for these no paraphrase will 
suffice. One of the chief arguments against paraphrase is precisely the fact that not 
only are we accustomed to the literal rendering but that no paraphrase can do away 
with the necessity of notes or verbal explanations : and in this case a good literal trans- 
lation seems to-have decided advantages. 

Another drawback of the literary translation is the way it treats words to which 
the sacred writers gave new and special meanings. Take as an example St. Paul’s use 
of the term dikaiosune, justice or righteousness. Now though St. Paul found even the 
elastic and accommodating Greek of his time an insufficient vehicle for the expression 
ef his thought, it is surely of some significance that he did after all adopt this one word 
to cover various related notions. To try-to render the precise shade of meaning in 
each context hardly seems to be the function of the translator as such. ; 

A further point. The effect of paraphrase is to iron out altogether not merely the 
terseness of the original but also the distinctive flavour of each book. It eliminates the 
Aramaic quality of Matthew, the abruptness of Mark, the simplicity of John, the fire and 
tempestuousness of Paul. (It is most effective perhaps in Luke and most attractive 
in the difficult passages of the Pauline writings.) 

It ought not to be inferred from the above criticisms that there is not room for a 
literary translation of this sort, for the public interest displayed in this version shows 
that there is a great demand for a readable Bible. Whatever be the ultimate fate of this 
very original work there is no doubt whatever that it will fulfil a need which Catholics 
have long felt, namely, an orthodox Catholic modern readers’ Bible which presents 
the thoughts of the Scriptures in terms which are easily digestible and without the extrav- 
agances which are associated with certain non-Catholic attempts. A work on these 
lines has been badly needed and those who have the good fortune to possess copies will 
treasure them for their devotional value and will be ever grateful to the author for giving 
them the first Catholic New Testament in intelligible modern English. * 


J. B. ORCHARD. 
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